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: HE interests of order and peace require that our 
domestic, social and national relations be established 


y on the solid basis of principle. For the attainment of this 
s end, much can be done by wise legislation and by or- 
; ganized effort on the part of associations. We are con- 
fident that such effort and enactment will hasten the 
' desired result. With their practical sense and their love 
re of fairness, the American people understand that our 
il : : - 
h national life cannot develop normally without adequate 
; protection for the rights of all and faithful performance 
“ of duty by every citizen. And as they united to secure 
: freedom for other nations, they now will strive together 
- to realize their country’s ideals. 
of Once more, however, we must emphasize the need of 
1e laying a sure foundation in the individual mind and con- 
ad science. Upon the integrity of each, upon his personal 
observance of justice and charity, depends the efficacy 
ey “dati ; 
of legislation and of all endeavor for the common good. 
by Our aim, therefore, should be not to multiply laws and 
re restrictions, but to develop such a spirit as will enable us 
ed to live in harmony under the simplest possible form, and 
sh only the necessary amount, of external regulation. 
in Democracy, understood as self-government, implies that 
the people as a whole shall rule themselves. But if they 
are to rule wisely, each must begin by governing himself, 
Vv - by performing his duty no less than by maintaining his 
he right. 
ng Inasmuch as permanent peace on a sound basis is the 
a desire of all our people, it is necessary to provide for the 
a f future by shaping the thought and guiding the purpose of 


our children and youth toward a complete understand- 
urs ing and discharge of their duties. Herein lies the im- 
portance of education and the responsibility of those to 
whom it is entrusted. Serious at all times, the educa- 
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tional problem is now graver and more complex by 
reason of the manifold demands that are made on the 
school, the changes in our industrial conditions, and, 
above all, by reason of the confusion and error which 
obscure the purpose of life and therefore of true edu- 
cation. 

Nevertheless, it is mainly through education that our 
country will accomplish its task and perpetuate its free 
institutions. Such is the conviction that inspires much of 
the activity displayed in this field, whether by individuals 
or by organizations. Their confidence is naturally 
strengthened by the interest which is taken in the school, 
the enlarged facilities for instruction and the increased 
efficiency of educational work. 

But these again are so many reasons for insisting that 
education shall move in the right direction. The more 
thorough it becomes, the greater is its power either for 
good or for evil. A trained intelligence is but a highly 
tempered instrument, whose use must depend on the 
character of its possessor. Of itself knowledge gives no 
guarantee that it will issue in righteous action, and much 
less that it will redound to the benefit of society. As 
experience too plainly shows, culture of the highest order, 
with abundance of knowledge at its command, may be 
employed for criminal ends and be turned to the ruin 
of the very institutions which gave it support and pro- 
tection. While, therefore, it is useful to improve educa- 
tion by organizing the work of the schools, enriching 
the content of knowledge and refining the methods of 
teaching, it is still more necessary to insure that all 
educational activity shall be guided by sound principles 
toward the attainment of its true purpose. 

The Church in our country is obliged, for the sake 
of principle, to maintain a system of education dis- 
tinct and separate from other systems. It is sup- 
ported by the voluntary contributions of Catholics who, 
at the same time, contribute as required by law to the 
maintenance of the public schools. It engages in the 
service of education a body of teachers who consecrate 
their lives to this high calling; and it prepares, without 
expense to the State, a considerable number of Ameri- 
cans to live worthily as citizens of the Republic. 
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Our system is based on certain convictions that grow 
stronger as we observe the testing of all education, not 
simply by calm theoretic discussion, but by the crucial 
experience of recent events. It should not have required 
the pitiless searching of war to determine the value of 
any theory or system, but since that rude test has been 
so drastically applied and with such unmistakable results, 
we judge it opportune to restate the principles which 
serve as the basis of Catholic education. 


Five Basic PRINCIPLES. 


First: The right of the child to receive education and 
the correlative duty of providing it, are established on 
the fact that man has a soul created by God and endowed 
with capacities which need to be developed, for the good 
of the individual and the good of society. In its highest 
meaning, therefore, education is a cooperation by human 
agencies with the Creator for the attainment of His 
purpose in regard to the individual who is to be educated, 
and in regard to the social order of which he is a member. 
Neither self-realization alone nor social service alone is 
the end of education, but rather these two in accordance 
with God’s design, which gives to each of them its pro- 
portionate value. Hence it follows that education is 
essentially and inevitably a moral activity, in the sense 
that it undertakes to satisfy certain claims through the 
fulfilment of certain obligations. This is true inde- 
pendently of the manner and means which constitute the 
actual process; and it remains true, whether recognized 
or disregarded in educational practice, whether this prac- 
tice include the teaching of morality, or exclude it, or 
try to maintain a neutral position. 

Second: Since the child is endowed with physical, in- 
tellectual and moral capacities, all these must be de- 
veloped harmoniously. An education that quickens the 
intelligence and enriches the mind with knowledge, but 
fails to develop the will and direct it to the practice of 
virtue, may produce scholars, but it cannot produce good 
men. The exclusion of moral training from the edu- 
cative process is more dangerous in proportion to the 
thoroughness with which the intellectual powers are 
developed, because it gives the impression that morality 
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is of little importance, and thus sends the pupil into life 
with a false idea which is not easily corrected. 

Third: Since the duties we owe our Creator take 
precedence of all other duties, moral training must accord 
the first place to religion, that is, to the knowledge of 
God and His law, and must cultivate a spirit of obedience 
to His commands. The performance, sincere and com- 
plete, of religious duties, ensures the fulfilment of other 
obligations. 

Fourth: Moral and religious training is most efficacious 
when it is joined with instruction in other kinds of 
knowledge. It should so permeate these that its influence 
will be felt in’ every circumstance of life, and be 
strengthened as the mind advances to a fuller acquaint- 
ance with nature and a riper experience with the realties 
of human existence. 

Fifth: An education that unites intellectual, moral and 
religious elements, is the best training for citizenship. It 
inculcates a sense of responsibility, a respect for author- 
ity and a considerateness for the rights of others, which 
are the necessary foundations of civic virtue—more 
necessary where, as in a democracy, the citizen, enjoying 
a larger freedom, has a greater obligation to govern him- 
self. We are convinced that, as religion and morality 
are essential to right living and to the public welfare, 
both should be included in the work of education. 

There is reason to believe that this conviction is shared 
by a considerable number of our fellow-citizens who are 
not of the Catholic Faith. They realize that the omission 
of religious instruction is a defect in education and also 
a detriment to religion. But in their view, the home and 
the church should give the needed training in morality 
and religion, leaving the school to provide only secular 
knowledge. Experience, however, confirms us in the 
belief that instead of dividing education among these 
several agencies, each of them should, in its own measure, 
contribute to the intellectual, moral and religious develop- 
ment of the child, and by this means become helpful to 
all the rest. 

THE RIGHT TO EDUCATE. 

In order that educative agencies may cooperate to the 

best effect, it is important to understand and safeguard 
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their respective functions and rights. The office of the 
Church instituted by Christ is to “teach all nations,” 
teaching them to observe whatsoever He commanded. 
This commission authorizes the Church to teach the 
truths of salvation to every human being, whether adult 
or child, rich or poor, private citizen or public official. 

In the home with its limited sphere but intimate rela- 
tions, the parent has both the right and the duty to 
educate his children; and he has both, not by any con- 
cession from an earthly power, but in virtue of a Divine 
ordinance. Parenthood, because it means cooperation 
with God’s design for the perpetuation of human kind, 
involves responsibility, and therefore implies a cor- 
responding right to prepare for complete living those 
whom the parent brings into the world. 

The school supplements and extends the educational 
function of the home. With its larger facilities and 
through the agency of teachers properly trained for the 
purpose, it accomplishes in a more effectual way the 
task of education, for which the parent, as a rule, has 
neither the time, the means nor the requisite qualifications. 
But the school cannot deprive the parent of his right 
nor absolve him from his duty, in the matter of educating 
his children. It may properly supply for certain de- 
ficiencies of the home in the way of physical training 
and cultivation of manners; and it must, by its discipline 
as well as by explicit instruction, imbue its pupils with 
habits of virtue. But it should not, through any of its 
ministrations, lead the parent to believe that having 
placed his children in school, he is freed from responsi- 
bility, nor should it weaken the ties which attach the child 
to parent and home. On the contrary, the school should 
strengthen the home influence by developing in the child 
those traits of character which help to maintain the unity 
and happiness of family life. By this means it will 
cooperate effectually with the parent and worthily dis- 
charge its function. 

Since the child is a member not only of the family but 
also of the larger social group, his education must prepare 
him to fulfil his obligations to society. The community 
has the right to insist that those who as members share 
in its benefits shall possess the necessary qualifications. 
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The school, therefore, whether private or public as 
regards maintenance and control, is an agency for social 
welfare, and as such it bears responsibility to the whole 
civic body. 

While the social aspect of education is evidently im- 
portant, it must be remembered that social righteousness 
depends upon individual morality. There are virtues, 
such as justice and charity, which are exercised in our 
relations with others; but there is no such thing as 
collective virtue which can be practised by a community 
whose individual members do not possess it in any 
manner or degree. For this very reason, the attempt to 
develop the qualities of citizenship without regard for 
personal virtue, or to make civic utility the one standard 
of moral excellence, is doomed to failure. Integrity of 
life in each citizen is the only sure guarantee of worthy 
citizenship. 


FUNCTION OF THE STATE. 
As the public welfare is largely dependent upon the 
intelligence of the citizen, the State has a vital concern 
in education. This is implied in the original purpose of 


our Government which, as set forth in the preamble to 
the Constitution, is to “form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

In accordance with these purposes, the State has a right 
to insist that its citizens shall be educated. It should 
encourage among the people such a love of learning that 
they will take the initiative and, without constraint, pro- 
vide for the education of their children. Should they 
through negligence or lack of means fail to do so, the 
State has the right to establish schools and take every 
other legitimate means to safeguard its vital interests 
against the dangers that result from ignorance. In par- 
ticular, it has both the right and the duty to exclude the 
teaching of doctrines which aim at the subversion of law 
and ai and therefore at the destruction of the State 
itself. 

The State is competent to do these things because its 
essential function is to promote the general welfare. But 
on the same principle, it is bound to respect and protect 
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the rights of the citizen and especially of the parent. So 
long as these rights. are properly exercised, to encroach 
upon them is not to further the general welfare but to 
put it in peril. If the function of government is to 
protect the liberty of the citizen, and if the aim of edu- 
cation is to prepare the individual for the rational use of 
his liberty, the State cannot rightfully or consistently 
make education a pretext for interfering with rights and 
liberties which the Creator, not the State, has conferred. 
Any advantage that might accrue, even from the perfect 
system of State education, would be more than offset by 
the wrong which the violation of parental rights would 
involve. 

In our country, government thus far has wisely re- 
frained from placing any other than absolutely necessary 
restrictions upon private initiative. The result is seen in 
the development of our resources, the products of in- 
ventive genius and the magnitude of our enterprises. 
But our most valuable resources are the minds of our 
children; and for their development, at least the same 
scope should be allowed to individual effort as is secured 
to our undertakings in the material order. 

The spirit of our people is in general adverse to State 
monopoly, and this for the obvious reason that such an 
absorption of control would mean the end of freedom 
and initiative. The same consequence is sure to follow 
when the State attempts to monopolize education; and 
the disaster will be greater inasmuch as it will affect, not 
simply the worldly interests of the citizen, but also his 
spiritual growth and salvation. 

With great wisdom our American Constitution pro- 
vides that every citizen shall be free to follow the dictates 
of his conscience in the matter of religious belief and 
observance. While the State gives no preference or ad- 
vantage to any form of religion, its own best interests 
require that religion as well as education should flourish 
and exert its wholesome influence upon the lives of the 
people. And since education is so powerful an agency 
for the preservation of religion, equal freedom should be 
secured to both. This is the more needful where the 
State refuses religious instruction any place in its schools. 
To compel the attendance of all children at these schools, 
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would be practically equivalent to an invasion of the 
rights of conscience, in respect of those parents who 
believe that religion forms a necessary part of education. 

Our Catholic schools are not established and main- 
tained with any idea of holding our children apart from 
the general body and spirit of American citizenship. 
They are simply the concrete form in which we exercise 
our rights as free citizens, in conformity with the dic- 
tates of conscience. Their very existence is a great moral 
fact in American life. For while they aim, openly and 
avowedly, to preserve our Catholic Faith, they offer to all 
our people an example of the use of freedom for the 
advancement of morality and religion. 


Why the Catholic School? 
Tue Rt. Rev. Bernard J. McQuan, D.D. 

From an Article on the Late Bishop of Rochester's 
“Episcopal Career” Contributed to the “Catholic 
Historical Review” by the Rev. Dr. 
Frederick J. Zwierlein. 

EO XIII sent a letter to the United States, asking 

the prelates of the Catholic Church for their opinion 
on the school question. Bishop McQuaid’s answer is 
dated January 16, 1893, and representations such as 
advanced in this letter saved the Catholic schools from 
the disaster that seemed to be threatening them. Bishop 
McQuaid wrote: 

“T thank your Holiness for the opportunity given me 
to write upon a subject that gravely concerns the spiritual 
welfare of our Catholic people in the United States, and 
about which their minds and souls are at present greatly 
disturbed. 

“After the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore we had 
peace in the Church and all, bishops, priests, and people, 
seemed intent on promoting the establishment of Catholic 
schools as rapidly as possible. The first note of alarm came 
from a dangerous address delivered at St. Paul before 
a Convention of State Schoolteachers. This address of 
Archbishop Ireland pained and bewildered all who had 
followed carefully the school question as it has been 
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discussed in America. Already many efforts had been 
made to effect a compromise with the State on a basis 
that would protect the faith and morals of our Catholic 
children. These efforts have invariably failed of ade- 
quate success. On such a basis as that of Faribault and 
Stillwater, actually put into effect in those towns, it 
would be easy in many places to bring about an adoption 
of our Catholic schools as State or public schools, but it 
would be by a complete sacrifice of the Catholic educa- 
tion and training of our children. 

“The only arrangement that is now possible between 
the State and Church on this question is one that en- 
tirely surrenders our rights, and that puts our schools 
on a par with the State schools from which the inculca- 
tion of morals based on religious motives is altogether 
excluded. Whenever the Catholic Church is ready to 
substitute the natural for the supernatural in religion 
the time will have arrived for passing over our schools 
to State control. 

“What we have most of all to dread is not the direct 
teaching of the State schools, it is the indirect teaching 
which is the most insidious and the most dangerous. 
It is the moral atmosphere, the tone of thought permeat- 
ing these schools that give cause for alarm. It is the 
indifferentism with regard to all religious beliefs we most 
of all fear. This is the dominant heresy that, imbibed 
in youth, can scarcely ever be eradicated. It is one that 
already has in our large towns and cities decimated 
Protestant churches. It is one that will decimate our 
churches if not checked in time. Indifferentism with 
regard to all religious ends is rank infidelity. 

“Associations in schools, especially in State schools, 
where all classes, Protestants, Jews and infidels, meet 
promiscuously, present another danger. In a State school 
all the children of these classes living within the school 
district are to be found. Watchful Christian parents 
would never allow their children to associate with such at 
other times, justly fearing contamination. Yet in State 
schools their children sit on the same benches with them, 
and meet them on the playground. Many Protestant 
parents refuse to send their children to State schools on 
account of this exposure, preferring private schools. 
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Catholié children in attendance at Catholic schools fre- 
quent the Sacraments regularly, especially Penance, in 
which a safeguard is found for purity. When not in 
Catholic schools experience has shown that only a small 
number, and these of pious families, can be brought to 
confession. Other children, not Catholic, have no such 
protection for morality and esteem purity under a laxer 
system of intercourse between the sexes as less sacred. 
These associations, ripening into friendships, lead in time 
to mixed marriages, the growing evil of our time and 
country. 

“Experience has also demonstrated that Catholic chil- 
dren brought up in State schools lose the spirit of the 
Catholic religion; their thoughts and speech are tinc- 
tured with a liberalism that borders on infidelity. A 
common remark among this class is ‘All religions are 
good enough or one religion is as good as another.’ 

“T speak with knowledge derived from an experience 
of forty-five years in the priesthood in this my native 
country, of which nearly twenty-five have been in the 
episcopate. The maintenance of Catholic schools de- 


mands of bishops, priests and people great sacrifices, 

much labor, and a large expenditure of money. I have 

always believed that the cause of Catholic education was 

worthy of such sacrifices. I believe it all the more 

ere now that I have read what your Holiness says 
t 


to the Italian people in the Encyclical of December 8. 
“For many years past I have felt that in this country 
the Catholic school was as necessary for the children 
as the church was for them and their parents, For 
although the chief mission of the Church is to preach 
the Gospel of Christ, yet there is little likelihood of that 
Gospel reaching and abiding in the hearts of the children 
except through the instrumentality of the schoolhouse. 
Indeed it will be useless to build churches that in one 
or two generations hence will be vacant because children 
or grandchildren of European parents no longer follow 
the religion of their ancestors. If the Church in the 
United States has already lost so many of her children, 
it is due in large degree to the want of Catholic schools. 
“I also beg your Holiness to note that, in discussing 
the question of State or Government in America, it is 
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necessary to bear in mind that the State, in so far as it 
is an executive body for the administration of the poli- 
tical affairs of the country, is a creature of the people, 
and it cannot go counter to the wishes and will of the 
people. Hence until the people are educated up to a 
sense of rendering justice to their Catholic fellow-citizens 
in their schools, it is useless to appeal to what is called 
the State or Government. In certain localities people 
may be more intelligent and more just and better-dis- 
posed to admit our right to provide a Christian éduca- 
tion for our children than in others. Just yet the people 
at large are not prepared to concede to us our just rights, 
while they are much more so than they were twenty or 
fifty years ago. The acceptance from them of anything 
less than our full rights, except as a temporary com- 
promise, would be a misfortune for the Church in 
America. There should be no compromise at any time 
that sacrifices the right of our children to a Christian 
education. 

“With the remarks respectfully offered to your Holi- 
ness, I now proceed to animadvert on the fourteen propo- 
sitions . .-. placed before the Archbishops on the 
17th of November last [1892] : 

“1. Of the first five propositions, which are taken from 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, remark need 
be made only on the 5th. This is a portion of the 
paragraph in which it is found, and by omitting the pre- 
ceding part conveys the idea that under no circumstances 
can absolution be refused to parents who persist in send- 
ing their children to State schools. This is the interpre- 
tation put on it by the Protestant newspapers of the 
country, which rejoice greatly at the victory gained in 
their favor. It is also received favorably by Catholic 
priests and people who side with the prevailing liberal- 
ism of the day. If it is the correct interpretation, then 
all further argument is of no avail, and the sooner we 
abandon all effort to save religion the better. But I 
do not believe that this is the mind of the Holy See, 
and for the following reasons: (a) The contrary is 
taught in the Instructio of November 24, 1875. (b) 
There is always great danger to faith and morals in 
public schools from which all religion is excluded, if 
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not from the direct teaching, then from association with 
the classes that frequent the State schools. (c) Scarce- 
ly ever do parents, who place their children in State 
schools, regularly provide for the religious instruction of 
their children at home. (d) When parents have in their 
vicinity Catholic schools equal in every respect and often 
superior to the State schools, and yet favor the latter 
against the advice of pastor and bishop, they are in a 
state of sinful contumacy, and ought to be refused ab- 
solution until they repent. (e) The unreproved con- 
tumacious conduct of a few will after a while break 
down our entire system of church schools. (f) In Bel- 
gium and other countries of Europe parents who send 
their children to State schools are refused absolution 
until they withdraw them. 

“2. With regard to Section No. 6, I would add after 
‘quas Status moderatur, provided the faith and morals 
of Catholic children are safeguarded as in the Catholic 
denominational schools of England, etc. The quotation 
from the Baltimore Council ought to be complete, and 
include these words: ‘Nisi forte Ordinarius in casu 
particulari aliud permitti posse judicet. 

“3. In relation to No. 7, I remark that all attempts on 
the part of bishops in the past to improve the State 
schools have been followed by eliminating from them 
all traces of Christianity as found in the various Protes- 
tant sects and substituting therefor what was worse, 
infidelity. 

“4. The second paragraph of the eighth section sup- 
poses that what it demands for the safe Catholic educa- 
tion of our children is attainable under our present State 
school system. This is a fallacy. The American people 
are not in a frame of mind to concede what is essential 
to the end in view. In certain localities more favorable 
arrangements may be made than in others. There is 
one such place in my diocese [Lima]. The teachers 
are religious appointed by the Bishop; they undergo the 
required examination of the State as to competency in 
secular branches of learning ; the pupils are all the Catho- 
lic children of the parish, living near enough to the 
school, without regard to State school districts or limits; 
there are never more than two or three non-Catholic 
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children in this school. By the open confession of the 
State School Commissioner for the county these Sisters 
are the most competent, and the children of this school 
are the most polite and best-behaved of any State school 
in the country. And yet we are not altogether satisfied. 
There is something lacking in the religious tone of the 


school, and the children do not get all they have a right 
t 


























0. 

“5. With regard to the first part of Section IX, I 
beg to say that this diocese has provided Catholic schools 
in every parish where it is possible to have them; that 
these schools are in buildings, equipments, and the capac- 
ity of their teachers equal to and, it is generally admitted, 
superior to the State schools in the same localities. 
Where we have no parochial schools at the present time, 
we propose to have them just as soon as possible, if this 
present disturbance does not throw us back for some 
years. We have always had catechism classes for all our 
children in all the parishes of the diocese. 

“6. With regard to Section X. I would ask, if the sec- 
ond sentence permits parents to place their children, 
daughters especially, in non-Catholic boarding schools, 
when there are superior convents under the direction 
of religious, safer and better in every sense of the word, 
at their service. This sentence in Section X has a dan- 
gerous sound. 

“7. Anyone acquainted with our country and its people 
knows that the time has not come for an arrangement 
with the State in relation to our rights in this matter 
of school education. If the proposed arrangement is one 
































































































e by which we are to hand over our schools to the State 
le to be de-Catholicized and made hot-beds of indiffer- 
al entism with regard to all religion, we can move in this 
le matter, for on this basis non-Catholics will readily meet 
1S _§.us. The less we have to do with the State the better, 
TS until the State is ready to come to us with propositions 
he that will protect the Catholicity of our schools and leave 
m § us our rights as Catholics and citizens. In the meantime 
‘he it is better for us to bear with injustice and wrong, and 
e 





preserve our virility and independence. This is what T 
have to say respecting Section XT. 


"8, Any remarks that I might make on Section XII 
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have already been expressed in the above statements. 

“9, Section XIII. It does not seem fair to require our 
teachers to undergo examinations before the State 
authorities. until the State is prepared to acknowledge 
our just rights. The examinations required by the Or- 
dinary ought to suffice. I think it is putting an indignity 
on our religious to ask this of them. In this diocese. 
our schoolchildren voluntarily stand. the same examina- 
tions to which the State school children are subjected and 
when our children show better results, as they uniformly 
do, it ought to be satisfactory to all that their teachers 
are competent. Our Catholic people are perfectly satis- 
fied with their schools, and intelligent Protestants admit 
their superiority. 

“I sum up by saying: (1). In a country like ours, 
whose form of government depends on the people, the 
less interference with our natural rights we concede to 
what is called the State the better. Later on, when our 
country becomes less Christian and more infidel, greater 
concessions will be demanded. All concessions in time 
acquire the force of rights. (2). Confessional, or de- 
nominational schools, such as they have in Canada and 
England, might answer in places where we cannot do 
better. (3). In my judgment, it may be generations be- 
fore the American people will be disposed to listen to 
the adoption of confessional schools. (4). In the mean- 
time our only alternative is to establish parochial schools 
wherever we can, and to raise the standard of secular 
education above that of the State schools, while not neg- 
lecting the religious care of these children who are 
obliged to go to the public schools because there are no 
parochial schools in their neighborhood.” ; 

Bishop McQuaid’s vigorous Catholic-school policv was 
practically maintained in the “Instruction on Public 


Schools” issued by the Congregation of the Holy Office: 


for the Bishops of the United States, November 24, 
1875. Its concluding sentence made it expressly “mani- 
fest from Catholic moral teaching that parents, who 
neglect to impart to their children this necessary Chris- 
tian education and training, or who allow them to fre- 
quent such schools in which the ruin of souls is inevit- 
able, or finally who, when there is a suitable school in 
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the place, fittingly furnished and equipped, or when they 
have the means of giving a Catholic education to their 
offspring elsewhere, nevertheless send their children to 
public schools, without sufficient reason, and without 
the necessary precautions, by which the proximate dan- 
ger of perversion is made remote, cannot be absolved 
in the Sacrament of Penance.” This was more than 
enough for Bishop McQuaid, and he took occasion to 
emphasize the point in the pastoral which he published, 
October 4, 1878, on the eve of his departure for his 
visit ad limina in Rome: 

“No Catholic is in harmony with the Church who 
maintains opinions opposed to those teachings. It is 
absurd to say that one bishop more than another insists 
on the establishment of Catholic schools. It is not left 
with bishops to choose in this matter. They receive com- 
mands from an authority higher than their own, and 
know that their duty, based on their faith and conscience, 
obliges them to urge the maintaining of Catholic schools 
wherever it is possible. The false idea that one diocese 
has a law on the subject different from another needs 
correction. The bishop who fails to teach and enforce 
with pastoral zeal and vigilance the Church’s law of 
Catholic schools for Catholic children, sins; the pastor 
of a flock who, being able, neglects to provide such a 
school for the young ones, the weak, the helpless, the 
greatly exposed, sins; the members of a parish who 
refuse to cooperate according to their means in the 
establishment of a Catholic school for their children, 
sin, os 

“In the districts in which it is not possible to have a 
Catholic school, Catholic parents who have to make use 
of the common or public school, are obliged in con- 
science to make sure, by watchful examination and en- 
quiry, that nothing is permitted in these schools con- 
trary to Catholic faith and morals. To some extent they 
are protected in this right by the law of the State of New 
York, which forbids religious exercises of any kind dur- 
ing school hours. As any exercises that might be car- 
ried on by an over-zealous schoolteacher would neces- 
sarily be non-Catholic in character, Catholic parents 
are bound to guard their children from the efforts of 
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these would-be proselytizers. Should the teachers and 
trustees be deaf to mild remonstrances, recourse must 
be had to the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
the State of New York, whose duty it is to rebuke these 
bigots and breakers of the law.” ; 


Christian Education 


Rr. Rev. WiLL1AM Turner, D.D. 
HE student of the history of education, if he is 
to derive profit from his study, should not be 
content with ascertaining the facts about educational 


systems, but should strive to separate from the mass 
of historical data the content, the method, and the 
ideal, in each period and in each country whose edu- 
cational institutions and systems he studies. He should 
devote special attention to the ideal, which, he will find, 
dominates and determines both the content and the 
method. And he should not hesitate to criticize the 
ideal; he should try to form an estimate of it, and 
compare it with other ideals that preceded it or fol- 
lowed it. The Catholic student is justified in adopting 
the Christian ideal and using it both retrospectively and 
prospectively. That is, he should judge pre-Christian 
systems according to the degree in which they approxi- 
mate the Christian ideal, or embody one element of 
it, and he should estimate the different educational 
systems of Christian times according as they deviate 
from the Christian ideal or exhibit some phase of the 
historical development of that ideal. What, then, is 
the Christian ideal of education and how does it stand 
related to pre-Christian ideals? 

In the first place, pagan education never fully grasped 
the principle that each individual human being has an 
independent personal value. Education among savages 
and primitive races subjected the individual to tribal 
custom. It knew no educational principle except that 
of imitation, and the imitation which it recognized was 
of the most elementary, static, unprogressive, mechan- 
ical, soul-killing kind. Its model was the adult member 
of the tribe, and its method aimed at the exact repro- 
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duction in the young savage of the manner and measure 
of success exhibited by the adult. It placed no premium 
on progress, condemning all innovations as not only 
harmful, but in some indefinite way, unholy. When 
education aimed at recapitulation as it did among the 
Chinese the recapitulation was also mechanical, and 
left no room for individual departure from these stand- 
ards imposed by custom or national tradition. The 
Hindus and the Egyptians educated for the caste, the 
fixed social or religious determination of values. They 
subordinated the aspirations and needs of the individual 
to the requirements of the social or religious institu- 
tion. They took into consideration neither the present 
constitution, mental and physical, of the individual, nor 
the possibilities that lay before him in the future. With 
their attention fixed steadily on the past, they strove 
to fit the pupil to carry on unimpaired, but also without 
argument or improvement, the heritage of the past; 
they did not encourage him either to add to his inheri- 
tance or to improve his own condition by the acquisi- 
tion of qualities that would make him individually better 
or happier. 


EDUCATING FOR CITIZENSHIP. 


The Persians and the Spartans educated for citizen- 
ship. They broke to some extent with fixed tradition 
and the restriction of the caste system. They were 
consequently progressive along the lines of progress 
which they chose. Our criticism of their educational 
system is that they drew those lines too closely around 
the individual. They assigned too narrow a scope to 
human endeavor. For man is intended not merely to 
be a citizen or a soldier. As we understand it, man’s 
destiny implics the development of factors spiritual, 
moral, intellectual and physical, which do, indeed, make 
him a good citizen and a: good soldier, but which make 
him also a good man, and consequently a good citizen 
or a good soldier. The Greeks and the Romans under- 
stood this. They did not exclude good citizenship frofn 
the educational ideal. At the same time, they aimed 
higher than citizenship by educating for human excel- 
lence according to a purely human standard. The 
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Greeks educated for beauty and happiness, the Romans 
for success and effectiveness. They both included civic 
virtue and devotion to the service of the State in their 
standard of excellence. Nevertheless, we judge that 
standard to be too low, because, aiming at what is 
purely natural, it was inevitable that they should fall 
below the standard of nature, like the marksman who, 
aiming directly at the mark, hits below the mark, owing 
to the force of gravitation. The Greeks and Romans 
made education free by removing the limitations and 
restrictions of tribe, caste and national custom. But 
they did not make it entirely free. For they exposed 
to death, that is, murdered, weak and deformed chil- 
dren; they slaughtered the defenseless slave and cap- 
tive “butchered to make a Roman holiday”; they 
treated woman as a chattel; in a word they failed to 
recognize that each and every individual, no matter 
how apparently useless to the State, has a claim on 
society and a right to life and happiness. 

This Christianity did. It taught from the beginning 
that God is Father of all mankind, that every child 
born into the world is impressed with the image and 
likeness of God, that human life is a sacred thing, and 
that no system of education may be tolerated which 
overlooks or forgets the infinite value of a soul, even 
though it be the soul of a slave, an outcast, or weak 
or defective infant. Freedom means the recognition 
of the value of the individual. Greece introduced 
freedom in the political, the intellectual, the moral and 
the esthetic order. But it furnished no enduring founda- 
tion of freedom. Christianity, by insisting on the value 
of every human soul, granted the first magna charta, 
the first great charter of freedom, and can claim what 
no other institution can claim, that it first made man 
truly free, with the freedom of the children of God. 
This, then, is the first point in our description of the 
Christian ideal: Christianity emancipated the individual 
from the restrictions of tribe, caste, or nation and the 
limitations of imperfect human standards. 


THE SANCITY OF THE Home. 
In the next place, Christianity, as is well known, 
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struck at the root of the grossest evils of paganism. 
It taught the sanctity of home. Even among the Romans, 
whose worship of the household deities (lares et penates) 
typified a hallowed instinct of domestic ties, the home 
was but imperfectly consecrated. It was dominated by 
the irresponsible power, the possible tyranny of the 
father, who ruled by virtue of the patria potestas, and 
could rear his children or discard them to perish by 
starvation, as he saw fit. In Christian times the power 
of the head of the family has been limited not only 
in law but also in conscience. His authority is not 
absolute but fiduciary. He is responsible to God for 
the lives and souls of his children, and while they are 
in their minority he is bound both by law and by con- 
science to support them. 

Christianity taught the sacredness of the marriage tie. 
We know what the institution of marriage was in im- 
perial Rome. The satirists and the comic poets found 
in the frequency and facility of divorce a fruitful theme 
for their jibes, and the moralists deplored in vain the 
promiscuity, for it amounted to that, which had taken 
the place of the stern conjugal fidelity of earlier days. 
Christianity taught that marriage is a sacred thing, a 
sacrament typified by no less august a union than that 
of Christ with His Church. It taught, and still teaches, 
when, as in the Catholic Church, it is faithful to its 
traditions, that the marriage tie is indissoluble, and that 
divorce is as un-Christian as it is opposed to the best 
interests of the State. Christianity taught the sacred- 
ness of child-life. The Romans had, indeed, a saying, 
“Maxima pueris debetur reverentia.” They meant that 
older people should forbear in the presence of children, 
and not sully youthful souls with words and thoughts 
destructive of childlike innocence. They did not, how- 
ever, value the soul of a child as Christianity has taught 
us to do. They were allowed by their laws to sacrifice 
the lives of children whom they considered defective. 
We believe that every soul has a priceless value, that 
every human being has a right to the life which God 
has given him, and that when Christ took little children 
into His arms and blessed them He consecrated child- 
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life and made it a sacred thing and inviolate. One 
could go farther in this comparison between pagan and 
Christian ideas. Enough has, however, been said to 
establish the point that Christianity brought a remedy 
for some of the grossest evils of paganism, evils which 
had a direct influence on pagan ideals of education. 

In the third place, Christianity taught in a definite 
manner that there is life beyond the grave, and that 
there are, consequently, values spiritual, moral and in- 
tellectual, which are superior to merely temporal and 
economic values. “What doth it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his own 
soul?” Life and its interests are to be judged, human 
institutions, customs and observances, above all, educa- 
tion which is a preparation for life—all these are to 
be judged, not by the standard of time, but by the 
standard of eternity. The spiritual interests of man 
are supreme. Here we have the heart, so to speak, 
of the whole subject, the dominant idea of Christianity, 
by which all pre-Christian education is judged and 
found wanting and which, in the various phases of 
historical development, is the key to the understanding 
of the history of education in Christian times. Spir- 
itual interests are supreme. The poor, ignorant creature 
who, in the midst of trials and sufferings, gives expres- 
sion to the optimistic sentiment, “What does it matter, 
if one has the grace of God,” is wiser than all the 
sages, and unknowingly sums up the whole philosophy 
of Christian education. Spiritual interests take pre- 
cedence over the physical, the intellectual, and, if a 
conflict were possible, even over the moral. 





